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S PRESENT DAY IN-SCTHIOOL BROAD 


CASTING keeping up with modern 
concepts ol educational theory 
Are we thinking in terms of the expert 
ence of the student ? Or are we too con 
cerned with developing bodies of infor 


hand him in the misguided 


mation to 
belief that our obligation ts met when 
fact to which has 


\nd are 


we not often committing the final sin of 


we expose him to 


heen applied the test of value ¢ 
failing to relate these facts to his on 
vomg experience as a learner 

These questions present many impli 
both 
American radio ts based on ap 
that 
stereotype represents the mass audience 
of the 


cations for teacher and broad 
caster 
whether 


peal to a stereotype, 


commercial station or the select 
audience of the educational broadcaster 
Che individual is classified according 
to his overt characteristics without at 
tempting to understand more sensitive 


still 


say that the imagination is the backdrop 


lv his reflective experiences We 
on which story lines are placed, but we 
seem to have reached the point of fail 


We 


formulae for 


ure to appeal to this imagination 


seem to be developing 
program structure that are based upon 
these formulae 


they 


empirical knowledge 


have worked well in the past; 


should work as well now. The stereo 


type of the student in the classroom, 


with the teacher as guide, begins to 


loom large before us. [f it is not finally 


to dictate our practices, perhaps it 1s 


time to look to our audience with a 


fresh approach 
All who read this will recognize that 
in-school broad 


the one weakness ot 


one-way situation mn 


We 


suyyvesting 


casting is the 


which it functions have devised 


study manuals steps in 


preparation and follow up with the 


teacher acting for us. This provides 
some deyree of activity and complete 


Without 
could not 


ness to the learning situation 
these elements 
And vet, 


is placed in the position ot 


the teacher 


normally exist too often, the 


teacher 


artificially 


creating an atmosphere 
wherein the program will be received 
with attention and used effectively. In 
other that 


teacher using our program will be able 


words, we assume each 
to sense its character to such an extent 
that she 
going experience of the class at the par 
ticular 


ean make it fall into the on 


moment of broadcast. Perhaps 
we should re-examine the contents of 
if they 


best suited for the purpose 


our programs to see really are 
First, are we concerned with giving 


information? If so, what is the basis 


for our selection of that information ? 
Hlave we chosen it because we know that 
it is accurate, that it a distinct 
need in the particular class, and that it 
itself to the 


Or have we 


serves 


lends broadcast medium ? 
chosen it for these reasons 
and also for the reason that although it 
may rank high on our scale of values, 
we recognize that it may be challenged 
hy those who hear it, and even rejected 
by some? Yet we select it because it can 

made to appeal to the imagination of 
the listeners and project them into a 


We cer 


students in a 


whole learning experience 7 
that 
classroom in a potentially passive state 


tainly cannot deny 
can be guided into greater progress if 
they are maneuvered into a condition 
of doing and undergoing sparked by 
omething they have heard that has 
fired the imagination 

For both teacher and broadcaster the 
unphication here is that we are not 
working for common goals in all our 
students, 


but, rather, we are exposing 


them to ideas and impressions out. of 
which each may draw through his own 
judgment knowledge that is real and 


We chal 


lenge this individual kind of knowledge 


meaningful to him cannot 
if it has been drawn from a satisfying 
experience 

\ second implication in school broad 
that the 
teacher 


casting 1s broadcaster must 


know and student much more 


intimately than he may realize. For if 


e is to frame his materials in terms of 


experience rather than in terms of fact, 
he must know the atmosphere of ex 
perience that prevails in classrooms 
Then he can build on the experiences 
under way with new experiences, close 
ly associated. We hear about the asso 
ciation of ideas. Association of « xperi 
ences operates in much the same man 
ner. It is not impossible for us to know, 
n general, the unique kinds of experi 
ence that prevail in much of our con 
stituency. Knowing these, we can struc 
ture our new experiences so that they 
resemble or are contiguous to the exist 
The 
If baseball is in the air 


Ing, Ongoing atmosphere 
are not devious 
it infects all a 


meals 
ges. Our construct will 
have more appeal and “trigger” more 
flights of fancy if it is based upon the 
prevailing mode of baseball. This does 


| please turn to page 32| 
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Let’s Use Television and Radio! 





OME READERS MAY HAVE WONDERED why the name of 
our Association remains unchanged on the cover page 
\ctually, the present name is The Association for /-du 

cation by Radio-Television. However, changing the front 

cover involves the employment of an artist to design a new 
drawing and then the making of an electrotype plate from it 

The Editor feels sure the members would preter that the 

amount of money involved be spent in’ publishing more 

issues than in changing the cover. Do you feel the same 


way ? He would appreciate comments on this port 


The first two issues of the current volume have included 
considerable material concerning TV. Two out of the five 
major articles in the January tssue and four out of seven 
Is that 
Comments would be appreciated on this port, too 


Your obligation to TV 


ers regarding their responsibilities to television ? 


in February treated this subject a good balance? 
How seriously are our read 
This is a 
critical period for education. Frequencies for the educational 
This 


channels 


use of television have been set aside “earmarking” 


FM No such 


\M frequencies were assigned 


parallels the earlier reservation of 
allocation took place when 
Iducation today is paying the price of this earlier neglect 

Few of the colleges and universities which began broad 
casting in the early days of radio | Wisconsin, Ohio State, 
lowa State College, Minnesota, for example] have been able 
so far to secure AM licenses for the use of evening hours 
What a blessing it would be to the geographical areas such 
stations serve 1 


listeners had a chance to make the same 


program choices during the evening hours when there is a 


can be ! 


maximum audience as made during the daytime 
\Visconsin has found an answer through the construction of a 
chain of FM. stations designed to provide coverage to the 
entire state. Such a solution will be permanently acceptable 
only when every Wisconsin home is equipped with a re 
ceiving set capable of tuning in the FM band. This may 
take vears 

Clear channels—The FCC decide to “break 


down” the present exclusive use of so called “‘clear channels” 


may 


and grant the universities and colleges now operating during 
daylight hours only, the right to broadcast also during the 
evening. It is a step long overdue! But will it be taken ¢ 


Such a situation must not be permitted to exist with re 
spect to the TV channels! Yet it could happen. Will educa 


tional institutions and agencies construct stations soon 


enough? The prediction is that a maximum of five years 

will be allowed for educators to begin using these reserved 

frequencies 
What now? 


within the short period of five years 


Two important steps need to be taken 
{1} Educational cam 


paigns must be undertaken to secure the necessary funds 


for the construction and the future operation and mainte 
nance of a television station, [2] Mducators must begin im 
mediately to prepare themselves to operate these stations 


when they have been erected 

Which of these two steps is more important? It seems 
to this writer that beginnings must be made immediately on 
the latter. The February 
the public 


liR Journal described the work 
Newark, New Jersey, are doing 
to secure experience in educational television. Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, and other 
projects 


schools MW 


cities are carrying on similar 

Use what we have—Not only do teachers need to gain 
experience in producing TV programs, but they should be- 
gin the utilization now of existing programs so that maxi 
mum curricular benefit will be secured. Perhaps no television 
programs produced by schools or other educational agencies 
originate in your area. This writer believes, however, that 
available on TV stations 
throughout the nation which possess potentialities in’ the 


there are many programs now 
advancement of school objectives Their effective use chal 
lenges the highest ingenuity of each individual teacher 
Harold Hainfeld of Union City, New Jersey, pointed out 
n his article in the February issue a rather large list of 
programs available in his area that are suitable for school 
\re you 
such programs ; 


use. \ER members experimenting in utilizing 
If not, has the time not arrived when you 
should begin ¢ 

Don't neglect radio? 
which 


Has the newness and glamour 
blind you to. the 
values which radio offers to the school program? If you 


television offers served = to 
are a teacher of social studies, have vou overlooked the op 
portunity radio presents of developing discrimination in the 
selection of newscasters and commentators? If you are an 
Knglish teacher have you made use of such radio series as 
Theatre Guild én the Air? Lux Radio Theatre? Cavalcade? 
Regardless of what subject you teach have you canvassed 
program availabilities to find out what programs might assist 
you in your class work? Have you determined the educa- 
tional objectives to which each can contribute ? 


Radio and television are only two of the teaching aids 
which the up-to-date teacher is using today to motivate her 
students, to enrich her curricular offerings, and to introduce 
variety in the day-to-day work of the classroom. Business 
and industry have rapidly embraced these new media to in 
crease sales. We educators can do no less than devote suffici 
ent study to those radio and television programs that offer 
potentialities for education to insure that we are utilizing 
to a maximum degree all materials which make desirable 
contributions to our teaching objectives.—Tracy F 


Editor 


TYLER, 
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Television Aids Education * 





Franklin Dunham 


Chief of Radio-Television, U. S. Office of Education 


Hit AMERICAN SYSTEM OF BROAD 
1945, 


commer 


CASTING has consisted, sinec 
of two major elements 
cially operated stations rendering a sery 
ice of entertainment, information, and 
general education to the public and non 
commercial stations concerned prince! 
pally with education to the classroom ; 
and to the home and to the community, in 
the form of adult education. It is true 
that we have had both types of stations 
since broadcasting began, nearly thirty 
ayo, but the action of the Federal 


Communications Commissions in 1945, 


years 


definitely setting aside the 88-92 mega 
evele band for the exclusive use of educa 
clinched forever the 
This 


"Obviously, we did 


tion’s own stations, 
pattern of American broadcasting 
“nniddle 
not want government-owned radio in 
the United Other 


either form 


Is OUT Way 


States 


that 


countries 
exclusively o1 
Australia, and 
countries in South 
both systems, 
private 


have 
ome, like Canada, 


France, and many 


\merica, as well, have 


operating competitively opel 
ation vs. government 
The result of this 


puts the 


type of operation 


burden of educational broad 


casting on the state-operated stations 


and allows the privately owned stations 


to meet levels of taste in their respec 


tive countries which produce maximum 


auciences and, likewise, maximum 
prohts 
We just 


network 


do it that 
independently 


don't 
and 


way. Our 
operated 
commercial stations glory in their op 
portunity to serve the public with in 
flashes, 


commentators, top sports coverage, and 


stantaneous news excellent 


programs of general educational merit 
and high public acceptance. [t 1s. truce 
that the admonition “to serve the pub 
lic interest, convenience, and necessity” 
is a part of their legal obligation to re 
tain their licenses but it has also proved 
to be 


“ool radio business’’——as any 


recognized service-of-value is in any 


business 


Then why the necessity to set aside 


special frequencies for the exclusive use 


of education? One reason is that we 


*Reprinted 


Think Maga 


from the November 195 issue of 


1 
ine through the courtesy of the author 


place a high value on education, higher 
perhaps than any country in the world 


Our 


mass-production methods alone 


are a result of education. Budgets for 
part of 


planned business operations 


extensive research are a our 
Research 
is simply applied education. As a prac 
tical people, we know the values in edu 
cation. If we err on this side of science 
against the value inherent in the arts, 
it’s because science has done more for 
us. If we produce little literature of 


lasting value, it’s because we like to 
moment. We are a 


restless people Sweden pro 


test things of the 
dynamic, 
duces eight times as many books per 
capita each year for its people as we do 
Up to 1920, Universal, a great print 
ing plant in Leipzig, produced more 
classical music than all the rest of the 
world 


combined this 


time, has produced more modern art 


France e, up to 


than all the countries combined, includ 
ing the United States 


Our greatest blessing is growth 

growth mentally, physically, and spirit 
ually. We have more boys and girls in 
high schools and colleges per capita than 
any other country. We have one of the 
highest health quotients in the world 
and we have, regardless of the skeptics, 
one of the highest spiritual outlooks in 
the world. For example, the Roman 
Cathohe church, spread over the whole 
world, has no more vital and consistent 
and 


than those in the 


church-goers church supporters 
United States. At the 
same time, with our glorious privilege 
of freedom of religious thought, our 
people live in a spiritual climate where 
they are choices : 


the 
Wpact ot 


free to make every 


shade of thinking 


the 


into material 
the 


natural is present in our country 


world and super 
his condition of 
to act, 


freedom to speak, 
to assemble, to move about on 
foot or on wheels or across continental 
skies, makes us the envy of every vearn 
ing soul in every country. And we have 
not stopped growing ! 

lo such people radio came about 
thirty years ago—a new gadget for our 


growth. Owen D. Young was _ its 
prophet, for he, as a leader of men, saw 


its potential of service to mankind and 


particularly to the United States. In 
1926 the National Broadcasting Com 
pany the first 


SOMO) 


formed as 
CBS 


and Mutual was born a few years later 


Was com 


mercial network followed 
Finally NBC split up its service into 
what is now known as NBC and ABC 
| American Broadcasting Company | 
David Sarnoff of RCA, owner of NBC, 
looked far ahead to sight and sound, 
pouring stockholders’ dol 
into television. In 1936, fifty sets 
New York to re 


ceive experimental programs, and in 


millions of 
lars 
were distributed in 


termittently until 1940 programs ema 
nated from the tower atop the Empire 
State Building, 
Manhattan Island. The writer had the 
privilege of building some of these ex 


highest) point above 


perimental programs im science, art, 
literature, current events, drama, and 
We wanted to know 


could do with television 


music what we 


We found out 
a great deal. The result is the extraordi 
nary service of television, just recently 
developed to serve the entire continent 
over nation-wide network operations 
Pelevision has caught the imagina 
tion of the American public as it has 
nowhere else in the world. The writer 
recently returned from Europe where 
he saw television in England, France, 
Holland, Germany. In. all 


lands its service is limited 


and other 


The greater 
part of the world has never seen it 
nor will, for many years to come 

The fact that it is here is a tribute to 
\merican ingenuity, doggedness — of 
the profit: motive, for 
return on capital investment to reinvest 


character, and 
any 
other development of public value was 
essential 


The 


a sight and sound means of communica 


in its further development or in 


value inherent in television as 
tion are being demonstrated every day 
It is the means par excellence for show 
ing people how to do things 
nitely 


It is deti 


a “how” medium, as are 


motion 
pictures when applied to the learning 
process. But it is more flexible, easy 


to revise and to improve, and it is far 
cheaper. Its audience may easily be in 
the millions, with per capita cost an 


infinitesimal fraction of a mill; and no 
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necessity exists for turning it into a 
film-version until [if ever| it is perfect 

It is also a “what” medium, tor it 
presents a true picture of any object 
It is, 


any 


moreover, a “when” medium, for 


event mav be recorded when it is 


actually happening. The doctors have 
grabbed it, clutching its values to them 
skills, 


treatment of bone structure defects, skin 


for demonstration of surgical 
diseases, and a thousand other applica 
tions to the medical field. The American 
Medical Pub 


he Health Service do not hesitate to say 


\ssociation and the U.S 


that it is nothing short of a boon to the 
entire medical profession. The scientists 
see its value also demonstration, 
particularly to bring about a layman's 


understanding of 


tor 


though its 
application to straight laboratory work 


science, 


is a major contribution to scientific 
research in itself 

Children in the classroom are capti 
vated by it. Not only does it capture 
but they capture it 


intending to say to 


them what it 1s 
them. It has the 
ability to [1] attract and hold interest, 
|2] to stimulate the imagination, and 
{3] to aid in retentiveness 

\ recent survey covering three vears’ 
comparisons at the Naval 
Special Devices Center at Port Wash 


ington, New York-{available by writing 


teaching 


that Center| proves beyond a doubt its 
over other 
this 


bovs now in the 


superiority media of in 


older 


extensive re 


struction, with, of 
Navy 


search experiments are now going on 


under grants from the Ford Foundation 


course, 


to discover its effects at many different 
In fact, the Ford Foun 
dation has given a total of more than 


grade levels 


two nullion dollars this vear to educa 
tional half to educa 
tional institutions and allied groups and 


| 
the 


television—ove! 


remainder to the television in 


dustry to produce programs of wide 
appeal This is 


thinking, for it not only 
work-load but. it 


educational straight 
spreads the 
recognizes each ele 
ment in the American svstem of broad 


casting for what it 1s worth 


There are now about 138 non-com 
mercial educational radio stations ; they 
are spread out over the country in unt 
versities, and school systems 
Some FM in the 88-92 megacycle 
band; about thirty more are AM, long 
established for almost the entire period 


7 he r 


educational television station at present 


colle yes, 


are 


we have had radio is only one 


because of the freeze on frequency as 


but 209 more have been 
marked up by the FCC and that will 


not 


signments, 


be enough! Twenty more may 


become available under unassigned 
frequencies in the ultra-high frequency 
band, about to be opened up for use 

We have 
day. Under proposed plans, we can have 
a total of about 2,000 stations in all 
[1,000 less than radio]. Problems of 


financing new stations are as difficult 


109 television stations to 


to solve for commercial operation as 


they are for educational stations. Com 
mercial. investment in a single station 
averages about $500,000 and operating 
costs are similarly greater than radio 
However, educational stations can enter 
the field more modestly than commercial 
folk and have greatly lessened operating 
costs, due to their ability to use student 
help and to draw on faculty support 
and departmental budgets, already set 
up for teaching purposes 

Factors present im television recep 
tion when analyzed constructively apply 
equally to the merchandising of products 
and the reception of any other form of 
appeal to the human species : [1] appeal 
to the emotions, |2] appeal by empha 
sis to preconceived concepts already 
established in the mind, [3] appeal to 
the sense of enjoyment and pleasure 
associated with past experience. To be 
completely objective, one can say that 
all of television is educational in appeal 
What kind of 


broadeast ? 


The major question is 
Radio 
Hardened 


managers 


programs will you 
has gone all through that 
and) experienced program 
pretty what the public 
The smartest of them give the 
not but 
something that it would want, if 


it only knew about it.” This is the lift 


know much 


wants 
“what it wants” 


publi only 


also “ 


in programming so necessary to success 
in developing new audiences 

The American system of broadcasting 
gives ample opportunity to serve all 
phases of education, university and 
college extension, high school and grade 
school—through education’s own. sta 
tions, and, likewise, gives to commer 
cial broadcasting, operating to great 
nation-wide audiences, the opportunity 
to broaden its service to include pro 
grams of wide and general educational 
appeal 

What will television do for education ? 
\ great deal to help it do its job more 
effectively. The question, however, ot 
what it will do fo education, is vet to be 


answered 


Promoting Educational Programs 

\ single printed booklet distributed 
by direct mail 
ments 


plus spot announce 
than doubled the num 


listeners in a 


more 
ber of survey sample 
tuning in three programs of the Um 
versity of Hlimots non-commercial radio 
station WILL | 580 ke | according toa 
study the 


versity’s Communications 


released recently by Uni 
Institute of 
Research 

At the same time the total of WILL. 
listeners in the sample went up appront 
mately 60 per cent as a result of the 
promotion tor the three programs, tt 
was reported in a new University of 
Hlinois Bulletin, 
for Educational 
Professor C. H 


Building Audiences 


Radio 


Sandage 


Programs, by 


Iustrated and printed in two colors 
the eight-page booklet gave detailed 
information about the three 


their content, personalities 


specihic 
programs 
involved, specific mention of musical 
selections to be presented, and the satis 
factions and benetits these would bring 
It was distributed by mail and through 
the schools of Champaign County, [Hh 
nois, Where the sample audience re 
sided 

The included = 647 
urban, village, and farm residents, se 


sampling used 


lected at random, who kept a diary of 


radio listening during four selected 


survey weeks, and who were unaware 
of any connection between the research 


project and Radio Station WILL. The 


booklets were distributed just prior to 


the third survey week. A special distri 
bution went to one-half of the survey 
panel with a letter the station 
manager but in no way identified with 
the listening diary 


from 


During the third survey week the 
number of hours of listening to WIL 
on weekdays over the 


first listening period more than three 


was increased 
fold tor the group receiving the book 
let by direct mail, than 
doubled the other group. The 
fourth diary, kept a month later, show 


ed both groups maintaining a healthy 


and more 


for 


mcrease, although all Spec ial promotion 
was discontinued after the third listen 
ing period 

From the study results it was found 
that “left to 
tively 


their rela 
more college-trained than non 
college-trained persons will select edu 
cational radio programs.” With the pro 
motion, 


own devices, 


however, non-college-trained 


| please turn to page 32| 
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“This | Believe” 





HE TITLE OF THIS SERIES has very 
special meaning for me. | remember 
vividly how, as a high school boy, | 

expressed skepticism about a point mace 

by one of my teachers. He was a very 
wise man, and instead of taking me to 


“You 


skeptie ism 


task for my discourtesy, he said, 
have frequently 


That is 


expre ssed 


and disbelief desirable whet 
based upon mature judgment and soli 
told mx 


do not believe, but | should like some 


evidence. You have what you 


time to know what you do believe 

Like 
startled, and 
little irritated. Of 


| believed! Any sensible person did. So 


many captious critics | was 


I'm ashamed to say, a 


course | knew what 
that night the lights in my dormitory 
hours after the 
ied 
to write a paper under the title “This | 
In it | that 


how 


room burned for many 


normal lights-out period. [| had d 
Believe resolved to show 


instructor mature my judgment 
really was. | would give him the reasons 


Well, | 
got as far as the title. | set it down at the 


and the evidence for my beliefs 


but somehow the words 
the paper 
blank. | 
my amazement and deep humiliation 
that 


no micas 


top of the page, 
didn't 


tressingly 


flow, remained lis 


was discovering to 


what many another has discovered 
my system of beliefs was by 
clear, precise, of systematic. It was a 
real shock to discover that [| had sul 
stituted skepticism and criticism for 
pattern of values, and | highly resolved 
that if anyone evet 
what | did believe | 
tell And yet 


Murrow raised this question once again 


again asked me 
would be able to 
him when Edward R 
found that it 


behets 


20 years later, | 
difficult 
into words 


almost 


was still to put these 


| have seen enough of the loss ot 
world 
both for the 
group. And so 
when | say to myself “this | do deeply 
likely to list 
abiding faith im the principles of a free 


freedom in various parts of the 


to emphasize its values 


individual and for his 


believe,” | am first ar 


society. Not only freedom for those who 
believe as | do, for that would be no real 
freedom at all, but the kind which allows 
for open market 


plac c 


competition im the 


of ideas. | believe that when free 


E. W. Ziebarth 


Chairman, Department of Speech and Theatre Arts, University of Minnesota 


is lost 


everywhere. It 


anvwhere, there 1s a loss 


isolated, it 


dom 
cannot be 
knows no national frontiers 

And eternal vigilance is not the only 
freedom 


price of \ part of the price 





lik will 


ipportunity of reading 


members appreciate th 
this 
po sonal philosophy Of one Of Us ¢ hartey 
who ts 
news analyst and foreign correspondent 
This broadcast is included in the first 
distributed LP 
album of the Edward R. Murrow series 
called This ] Beli a * Othe individ 
uals appearing in this series in addition 
to Mr. Murrow and Dr. Ziebarth in 
clude, among others, Alrs 
Roosevelt, General Lucius 
Helen Keller 
The 


rently 


intimate 


, } ] . J] ] 2 
IMCMMOETS aise ad Wei now 


nationally Columbia 


} 


Eleanoy 


Clay, and 


series is Pemng Proadcast cw 


hy 175 mayor radio stations 


published mm an equal number 


Of news 


papers, and ts made available for broad 


wt on the Voice of America and the 


lrmed Forces Radio Networks 





is. the that full 


responsibility which ts basic to all mean 


willingness to accept 
ingtul freedoms 

| have found that a belief in the basi 
dignity and worth of those individuals 
whom [ am in daily 


with touch is, in 


my case at least, essential to living 
reasonably life 


\nd | 


that, over the generations and the cen 


rich, full, and happy 
have a deep and abiding faith 
turies, the people are likely to be wise1 
than those who think themselves wiser 
than the people 

the need for 


frontiers of knowledge 


| beheve strongly in 
extending the 
man’s freedom to 


and information: a 


believe in something of which he has 


never heard, is only a painful illusion 
\nd freedom from ignorance, prejudice, 
ind fear are among those freedoms | 
cherish 

each of us 
healthful 


| hat we should, before accepting 


that for 


skepticism is) an 


| beheve some 
infinitely 
thing 
a generalization, sav, at least to 


“What is the 


believe this because it 1s 


our 
selves, evidence? Do | 
‘logical’, be 


cause it has been demonstrated by ex 


periment, because [ believe in the inher 
ent wisdom and judgment of the man 
who says it is so, or do T simply accept 
it because it 1s the fashionable thing 
to believe 2?” 

Those of my friends who are least 
serene and most unhappy, | think, are 
those who believe nothing at all; who 
say: “In these days of propaganda and 
of ghe big lie there ts nothing in which 
| can believe.” That attitude seems to 
me to be fully as dangerous to the in 
dividual and to the nation, as one which 
allows the individual to be blown and 
buffeted in all directions by every breeze 
of opmion which strikes him 

| believe as | must, that if T under 
stand my fellow-men better, | am like 
lv to be more tolerant of their opinions 
but | 


sometimes 


and of their beliefs : believe too 
that 


with license, 


tolerance Is confused 


and that the two are not 
synonymous ! 

I have discovered, as I suppose almost 
every person eventually discovers, that 
for me the continuing search for truth 
itself provides one of 
life 


the great satis 
|Unhke the jesting 
Pilate, it might be well to stay for many 


factions in 


answers !| \Ve would do well to remem 
that truth is the 
individual but 1s_ the 
treasure of all men! 


ber with Emerson 


property of no 


work out 
for himself a solid and systematic 


Fach of us, | think, must 
core 
of principles around which he can live 
richly, wisely, 


vigorously, effectively, 


and maturely. He may not always be 
able to define these things or put them 
into specific words, but like the rat ter 


ner of A. FE 


define a “rat” 


Houseman, who couldn't 
but to do 
about one when he met it, such a svstem 


knew what 
must enable us to adjust to new prob 
lems as we meet them 

And if we do sometimes stumble over 
the truth, we might reverse the proverb 
and refuse to rush on as if mothing had 
happened 





Have you secured a new 

member this month? Have you per- 
his 
VER ren 


size! 


suaded an old member to renew 
The 


ders is limited only by its 


membership - service 
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New Vocational Opportunities 


in Television® 





ELEVISION IS EXPECTED to become 
the 


within the next five vears and to 


one of ten major industries 
eventually supply jobs for millions of 
workers. Video is generally thought of 
as a medium for mass entertamment, 
this 


However, great potential for television 


and currently concept is valid 
utilization will be found in its special 
ized applications for commerce, edu 
cation, government, and industry 


should 
with some of the present and future ap 


fducators become familiar 
plications of television so that they will 
be well qualified to advise young people 
in selecting career opportunities in this 


held 


in the technical and engineering 


Sixty electronic job classifications 
arcas 
of television have been listed with the 
United States Department of Labor 
\dd to these the numerous other crafts 
the also 
being employed by the industry, and the 
he 


wildering number of alternatives from 


and non-technical categories 


career-seeking students have a 
which to choose 

\ review of some of the advances and 
applications that have been made with 


r\ 


in solving the guidance problem and 


by business and industry will assist 


might well suggest many adaptations 
for school purposes 

Industrial Several 
companies 


applications 


are already competing for 


the market created by the demand for 
and monitoring de 


remote metering 


vices utilizing television. This is es 


pecially desirable factories, large 


chemical plants, and in other industries 
where danger or extreme temperatures 
are involved, or the cost for hired per 
sonnel is prohibitive. Basically, the set 

up includes a television camera or fly 

ing-spot scanner trained on the particu 

lar area or operation designated. At a 
convenient, central location, a monitor 
ing kinescope is installed so that the 
process or activity can be observed from 
a distance. Carrving this principle a bit 
farther, it is possible for a single indi 
vidual to supervise a 


score ot opera 


*An article in Chicago Schools Journal, November- 
1951, pp 
Job classifications as correlated with the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles by the American Television 


Institute of Technology, Chicago 


December 05-59 


Philip Lewis 
Chicago Teachers College 


tions from monitors installed ina single 
location. Similarly, the wards and sick 
rooms of a hospital, the guard respon 
sibilities of a penal institution, and the 
critical steps in operating an atomic 
pile, or a jet engine testing stand can be 
carefully observed. Scores of other uses 
can be made of this facility 

One large manufacturer and broad 
caster has offered his equipment for 
use in holding “remote conventions.” 
By means of this arrangement, a large 
corporation can stage a stockholders’ 
meeting or a salesmen’s get-together by 
having the personnel gather in specified 
places in a number of key cities all over 
the country. By 


television all of the convention centers 


means of “captive” 


would have two-way video and audio 
communication so that the assemblages 
can carry on their business as though 
With the 


grave fears expressed of the vulner 


they were all in the same hall 


ability of our centralized government 
in the event of an atomic attack, Sena 
tor Wiley has proposed the dispersal of 
the governing body to perhaps thirty to 
forty scattered points over the country 
Phe business of the nation would then 
be conducted through the medium of 
this type of television 

It has become part of the stereotype 
of the 
object 


business executive to have an 


known as an intercommunica 
tion station on his desk 
the 
corporating the additional convenience 
the 


widely 


\ dey ce, op 


erating in same manner but mn 


with sound, is 
Staff 


separated locations in a plant can see 


of sight now on 


market personnel in 
as well as hear each other by the simple 
flip of a switch. Much time and energy 
can be saved in going over plans, re 
viewing specifications, or observing 
operations through the means of this 
technological advance 

\n extension of intercommunication 
television has been made available for 
the use of invalids and persons confined 
to, their 
periods. The school and the home may 


homes or beds for extended 


be connected via telephone lines to 
carry the two-way television and voice 
communication. In this way the student 


who is unable to attend classes in per 


son can participate im the recitations, 
ask questions, and volunteer answers 
\ special locking-tuning device is pro 
vided to prevent the stay-at-home from 
playing “hookey” from school by tuning 
in a commercial station 

Al 


being 


Progress in Communications 
though steady progress in 
made in linking the nation by coaxial 
cable and micro-wave relays, another 
method has been successfully dem 
onstrated and promises many ad 


The 


Stratovision, is a plan to give nation 


vantages system, known as 
wide coverage to television by the stra 
tegic location and operation of high 
altitude planes. It has been estimated 
that fourteen planes could blanket 78 
per cent of the United States. These 
aircraft would ‘be fitted with television 
receiving equipment to pick up tele 
casts transmitted from ground stations 
many miles below. The signals, in turn, 
are re-transmitted from the planes, and 
by virute of their altitude and the line 
of-sight the 


yreat areas 


characteristics of radio 
wave will cover relatively 
of | he 


based mainly 


terrain lint of coverage is 
the altitude of the 


It has been suggested that air 


on 
plane 
craft relay shifts can be used to main 
tain The invest 
ment ma project of this sort is only a 
fraction of that needed to “blanket” the 
country through the use of conventional 
This be 
employed in times of emergency when 
the 


continuous service 


methods operation can also 


usual channels of communication 


may not be operating 

and 
nucro-film, known as Ultrafax, makes 
possible the transmission of the contents 


\ combination of — television 


of a three hundred page book, illustra- 
tions and all, coast to coast, in a matter 


of some ten minutes. The intelligence 
to be transmitted is quickly recorded 
on microfilm and then televised by 
nucro-wave relay to its destination. The 
signals are retranslated on microfilm in 
a matter of minutes and are ready for 
use. Perhaps some day the “Book of the 
Month” he distributed 


to the homes of subseribers by a simi 


selections will 


lar method. Looking even farther ahead, 
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the library of tomorrow may be a dis 
tribution center relying on the miracle 
of electronics instead of library cards 


\ few 


been experimentally servicing a limited 


newspaper publishers have 


facsimile 
with the 


since the news ts 


number of subscribers with 


hewspapers Phis does away 
usual home delivery 
re produced on a remote-controlled elec 
tronic printer in the home. It makes 
available an abbreviated and condensed 
edition that can be read along with the 
drinking of the morning coffee. It has 
heen proposed that the device be com 
bined with video for easier and more 
universal coverage 

Dr. Viadimar Zworvkin suggests the 
practicality of home television receivers 
equipped to transmit the viewers re 
actions to a central office. This would be 
accomplished by means of a push-button 
arrangement and would open new vistas 
for mass psychological testing. Onc 
program-rating organization 1s already 
employing this idea for its specialized 
purpose 

Mobile Television —Although still 
a rarity, and unusual enough to attract 
much attention, scores of automobiles 
ire already equipped with television 
Fourteen states have seen sufficient po 
tential hazard in this development. to 
the point of limiting or forbidding the 
installations entirely. Taxicabs, also, 
have been testing this accessory as an 
added source ot pleasure for the pas 
sengers. Trains, planes, and ships are 
this 


innovation, or have already added it as 


either experimenting with same 

a permanent part of the service 
Helicopters have been employed. to 

trathe 


along main highway 


hover over intersections and 


routes to report 


conditions ef congestion by radio to 
the police, so that the cars can be efh 
routed and directed at times 
The 
heen advanced that the helicopter be 
fitted and 


transmitter, so that the base station can 


ciently re 


of heavy travel suggestion has 


with a television camera 
have actual images of the traffic prob 
lem and be able to do a more effective 
job of solving it. This same application 
was mentioned for on-the spot news re 

porting during fires, floods, disasters, 
and other events of extreme emergency 
that 
properly covered by the usual means 


or great. significance cannot be 

Many stations have beer, devised for 
the safe and efficient control of aircraft 
in the vicinity of the various airports 


\ir travel is becoming heavier with the 


passing years and regulations and even 
the various electronic landing systems 
are not sufficient to lessen the danger 
of aceident hazards. Radar is employed 
extensively so that control towers can 


give more intelligent directions, and 
many planes are equipped with radar 
devices. The ultimate at this stage, how 
ever, itself into a 
whereby the airport control can televise 


a radar or actual picture of the imme 


resolves system 


diate vicinity of the plane, so that the 
pilot always has a complete and detailed 
portrayal of the traffic pattern before 
him. In this way the pilot can see his 


own plane in relation to all 


ther ob 
jects, and can guide his cratt safely na) 
all kinds of weather 
It was inevitable ; \ has an 
nounced the production of the 53-pound 


“walkie-lookie.” It is 


now R¢ 


a portable tele 
and transmitter with an 
range ol 


Vision camefra 


etfective This unit 


one mile 
is designed to give adequate coverage 
to events and happenings beyond the 
range of the cables connecting the “re 
mote” 


cameras to the mobile 


station 
This should result in better reporting 
and more “personal” contact for the 
television audience 

Television Helps Commerce 

Some of the larger department stores 
have experimented with a closed-circuit 
arrangement known as Intra-tele. With 
this convenience, prospective shoppers 
‘theater” 


assemble ina in the store and 


watch a large television screen as the 
bargains in each of the various depart 
ments are shown or demonstrated be 
fore the roving cameras. The customers, 
i Many instances, are prompted to take 
advantage of the “specials” offered 
without the need of exploring the possi 
bilities by the more tedious and usual 
method of walking and hunting. The 
success of this approach was exciting 
and the impact much more powerful 
than many other types of advertising 
extensive use of this technique prom 
ises to revolutionize some of the aspects 
of merchandising and 

\ related 
ping.” 


regular 


advertising 
*Tele-Shop 
Products are introduced on the 


feature ts 


home television and 
housewives and others review the pres 


entations 


screens 


Featured articles are ordered 
by means of the telephone or by mail 
In this latter instance, mail order fornis 
previously supplied are utilized 
individuals predict that this approach 
may eventually tend to convert depart 


Some 


ment stores to mere mail order outlets 


The fishing fleets usually depended 
upon the knowledge of the “old salts” 
to locate the schools of fish Recently, 
aircraft spotters have been employed 
for this purpose. Now, it has been pro 
posed, that television “eves” be lowered 
over the side of the ships to obtain this 
information. In the same manner, tele 
vision cameras can be placed in her 
metically sealed chambers—similar to 
lowered to 
the depths of the ocean bed for purposes 


Beebe’s Bathysphere—and 
of exploration or salvage, making un 


necessary the descent of divers. Re 
cently, this system was employed by the 
British to locate a submarine that had 
gone down in the [English Channel 
methods failed 
Developments constantly— Almost 
daily, new suggestions are advanced for 
Many of 
these are practical and ready for im 
plementation now. Others require re 
search and further development. Re 


ports of medical conferences and X-ray 


when conventional 


additional uses of television 


dhagnoses made by doctors separated 


by hundreds of miles, via television, 
give promise of cutting down the ex 
pense and delay usually involved when 
specialized medical opinion is required 


\lso, the 


will bring countless blessings to patients 


expansion of this innovation 


by enabling the doctor or technician to 
give help or advice without actually 
being present at the scene 

World War IL really gave present 
day television its impetus. Much of the 
know-how in use today was developed 
under great pressure and with the tre 
mendous resources available during this 
period of stress. Television transmitters 
were made compact enough to install 
in radio-controlled planes and rockets, 
With this 


equipment it was possible for a“ 


as well as tn regular aircraft 
spot 
plane to fly over enemy territory 
while personnel at the home base could 
observe, 


ting” 


and even photographically 
record, the route of the flight. Such 
items as condition of the terrain and 
the deployment of enemy troops and 
materiel become available through this 


means. Peacetime 


applications include 
the use of such a plane by travel agen 
cles to permit prospective clients a pre 
View 


t contemplated trips, and for 


geographic surveys. With the advance 


of both television and rockets, proposals 
have been made by Robert P 
land, Willy Ley 
ets «juipped with television could be 


. 
: | please turn to page 32| 
A 


Havi 
. and others that rock 
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Art on the Air 





Theodora Pottle 


Western Illinois State College 


IMES CHANGE. It was not so long — use a fifteen minute period over WKAI JOEY: Night, Mom 
; ; i il Rather ti tt ; lati MRS. H: Good-night, loey 
ago that our programs at art edu father than waste the time on pla SOUND—Door closes 
cation meetings consisted largely tudes, a group of college students at NARRATOR: Downstairs again Mrs. 
in telling one another how important the suggestion of one ot their mstruc Hill looks at her husband 
' ‘ : ‘ MRS. H: Joey is terribly upset, Floyd 
art was, what a fine job we were doing — tors, Paul Swain, decided to write the MR. H: Well, he should be growing up by 
now. Besides, | think that it’s foolish for him 
anxious to reassure each other that our may serve as a starting point for others to play around in clay, That might have been 
O.K. for a few years ago, but he should be 
existence was justified. We put up who find themselves in a similar quan over that by now 
some fine arguments, too, for art was dary. It was called “Art on the Air.” ' MRS. H: But after all, Floyd, he's only in 


i . | : reditahi the third grade. Besides | was talking to Miss 
mportant, we were dome a creditable NARRATOR lt is evening in the Hill Barker, and she said 


job teaching it, and we certainly did residence. With dinner over, Mr. Hill is read MR. H: {Interrupting} Now who is Miss 
: ne the evening paper in his favorite arm Barker 

need to be there to ex yose the children _—s . 
I ; ‘ir. Mrs. Hill, a motherly woman in het MRS. H: She's J 

thirties, enters the room and takes up het says that 
too much effort telling one another — kitting 


teaching it, and in general seeming © skit which follows, in the hope that it 


oey's art teacher, and she 
to art. The trouble was that we spent working in clay helps the student 
to develop self-expression. He's doing good 
diowt i, when it Was the peblic; the MR. HILL: Where is Joev? Surely he work and we should encourage him 


isn't gone to bed so soon! He usually has MR. H: You mean that piece of junk was 
administrators, and our colleagues we to be asked a do nes before he finally suppose to be good 

needed to convince inakes up his mind MRS. H: Now Floyd, what do you expect 

) Se eet . | from just a small boy \re you expecting ; 

ae. hilarniea ’ cc MRS. HILI | beheve he is in his play \ expecting a 

At more recent gatherings there hi casi Withee uke Vin wanid cial dais oar’ iae dan profersionai-lccking ashtray? it's aot inet 

his birthday, he has been spending all of his the looks of Joey's ashtray. It’s something 


the necessitv to present our case to time making thines. You should see the cute that he has done by himself. He's put his 
| | ld. \\ e hed little knick-knack he made for me to put on heart in it. It's not just clay, it’s part of Joey 

those outside the tol e are begin the livingroom table MR. H: Well, | would sure like to talk 
ning to cast aside superticial, ladvlike MR. H: [Paper jerked down] You mean to that school teacher. If she can convince 
hesitency about tooting our own horns at you are gomg to put that horrible mon me that it is worthwhile for him to work 
strosity in our front room himself up into such a state, and to waste his 

This is more than ever necessary now MRS. H: Now. Flovd. we shouldn't hurt time in his room with that messy clay, I'll buy 

1 him a ton of it 


been a marked tendency to recognize 


that the struggle for the existence of 


his teelings 
our wav of life is likely to make the MR. H: I do ‘ lon't want any MRS. He: Hf you feel that way about it, [I'll 
: * thing like tl it cl ' a w the front room call her and ask her it she can possibly come 
shortsighted and the uninformed feel NARRATOR: Joey comes excitedly down, OVE! for a few minutes 
that art is an unnecessary frill. They stairs MR H: NO! No! You don't have to do 
that 
. : , . : 1 ook Dad hat I de fo ; 
forget that it is our culture for which EY: I Da bi —— a MRS. H: Well, it’s a good idea, and I'm 
dee FR glad that you thought of it. And since you 
MR. H: What is it, son did, I’m going to insist that you hear what 
son to struggle if the things that make JOEY: It's an ashtray . . 
' SS 5 MR OH That : Ni tal Peeters: she has to say. You owe it to Joev and to 
life worth living are to be destroyed in ‘ dats mice W take ipstast voursalt 


we are fighting, that there is little rea 


vith t rest of your toys before you make ae . 
' <p egter’ NARRATOR: It’s a little later in the eve 
i mess on your mother’s clean rug vies Leas Aid asl, 
» “] to use P ssibl 8) 4 dar hought that you could ge pag tabi sapadeagr it tie boy 
We need to use every possible avenue JOEY: But Dad, T the a ‘ SOUND—A door bell rings, Door 


ind closes 


the process 


4 r } e by our ne chi 
to present the value ot art education to 4 MR " ; ty ‘ “ng ' htray 
\ « reat i) ‘ « 1 Lai i 
tal it ai Te i MRS. H: Good evening, Miss Barket 
int Ipsta _ 
I MISS BARKER: Good evening 
— 7” 1 Idisappot dl 0.4} Pop a 
fields. Frequent items in local news IOKY :[disappointed!y \ | < trae Sane 
NARRATOR: Joey sighs and trudges w MR H: Won't you come in I'm » glad 
ese you had time to come over. IT don't believe 
‘ 0 oom : h ou } . a 
ing programs in and out of school which iS. H: Now Floyd, don't you think! pe ot . Hee me - _— a . 
‘ s 
; : mtal SES . Vt v a little harsh with the boy . vetealtensadlt tele 
stress the fundamental purposes of art : dh care. Teas cond Baad MR. H: [Impressed] Hello! 
Ix aes » in the front roo MRS. H: My husband and I wanted t 
hibits and demonstrations of the work MRS. H: Maybe so, but [I do think you talk to you about Joey. We're having a little 
done in classes presented not only on WEES Vee ewes Gifhculty with Jocy's yromems i clay, 33 


MR. H- Where ou going husband doesn’t seem to 
the school grounds, but in the stores, MRS. H 


opens 


the public, and to educators in other 


papers and house organs help. Present 


in the curriculum are important 


1 


appreciate his at 
I'm going up to s , tempts at creative work. Joey's so proud of 
libraries, motion picture lobbies, and eemed pretty ups Re the \ his work that it just breaks his heart when 
d. {FADI he doesn’t get his father’s approval. You ex 

churches of the town bring the results -ARRATOR NDI Mr "or plained the situation to us so well at the last 
is paper to } his embarrassment a PTA meeting, that I thought you could help 
overlooked = . . tirs. A r opens and ‘ n 


of teaching art where they cannot be 


‘ ins OD MR. He: That's right. | just don't see any 

Radio is another medium for pre Y ‘ ‘ sense in all this. There he is—up in his room, 
senting the art teacher's side of the at. Mon spending all his time working in that dirty 
st \ great deal has been done to I come clay. That will never get him any place 

ory ates sales {SOB} MISS B: [Laugh] Now, let's talk this 
explore the possibilities of this avenue, w don't ers our Gaddy is ver; there isn’t much of a problem to it. You 
but there is still a lack of available ma just tired and irritable tomeht know a child doesn't readily adjust to mental 

x } | oe id It's O.WN., Mom. I'm all rigl and emotional disturbance, because he has 
terial. We found little that seemed de rr bal oe attee: mine diate Sai no experience to guide him. The other day, a 
sirable when the opportunity arose to il cor back later and tuck vou in primary child showed me a finger painting 
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that no one except himself could interpret 
When | asked him what it was he said, “It’s 
all the world with a snake on it.” To those 
who understand a small child's painting, this 
that he’s all confused inside. The 
thing about the painting is the fact 
child expressed his fears and thus 
system. He has 


may show 
valuable 
that the 
has gotten them out of his 
taken a real step in personality development 

MR. H: Do you mean that if a child ex 
presses his complexes in painting and in clay, 
that they will no longer bother him, but will 
be something that he can deal with ma 
terially 

MISS B Ye You say it evet 
better than I. If it’s a nice pleasant subject 
that child can treasure it, look at it, and en 
joy it. On the other hand, if it is unpleasant, 
he may merely throw it away and never be 
bothered by it agaim 

MR. H: But what has this got to do with 
Joey's ashtray? It doesn’t even look like an 


so much 


ashtray 
MISS B 

another story 
discovered a little boy : 
laking the crayon from him, she said, “Don't 
make the horse blue. You never saw a blue 
horse And he retorted, “Well, if you would 
give me back that crayon, I'd show you what 
i horse would look like if it was blue.” Chil 
dren of this age are not generally disturbed 
by the lack of realism. It is important to make 
the child feel that he is important and that 
important. That is why Joey's 


[Laugh] That reminds me of 
One day a teacher | know 
making a blue horse 


his feelings are 
ashtray is very important 

MR. H: Well, this has been very enlighten 
ing, Miss Barker. If what you say ts true, tt 
easily explains pouting in his 
room. Whether it is true or not, you have 
certainly convinced me, and it is worth a try 
to make him feel that [ am interested in his 
confounded ashtray 

MISS B: I am very glad you agree with 
me. My look at the time! I must 
rush, It was you to ask me 
and I hope that I have helped 

MR. H: You certainly have, Miss Barker 

MRS. H: Yes. Please feel free to drop in 
time 
ND 

ALL: Good-mght! 

SOUND-—Door 

MR. Hl: Mi tarker is certainly an inter 
esting woman, and I'm glad she ove! 
She has impressed upon me the fact 
that there in playing with clay than 
you and | have ever imagined 

MRS. H: Floyd, if you really feel 
way, it’s up to you to make it up to Joey 

MR. H \lice—you know, my old ashtray 
never did appeal to me. [| wonder if Joe still 
has the one he made for me 

SOUND—Door opens off mike 

ORY [OFF MIKE] Mom 


going to tuck me in You 


very Joey's 


goodness 


sO mice of over 


it any 
SOl Door opens 


closes 


cant 
really 
Is more 


that 


aren't you 
now said you 
would 

MR. H: Come 

SOUND—Feet patter down the stairs 

NARRATOR downstairs 
and stands on the bottom step swing 
ing by the newel post 

JOEY: Yes, Dad 

MR. H: Let's have a better 
you made 


here, son 


loey comes 


slowly 


look at that 


ashtray 

Some of the ideas and anecdotes in 
this play were obtained from the two 
books: Mawhood, Trilling, Nicholas, 
Art Activities in the Modern School; 
and Shultz and Shores, rt m the Ele 
mentary School 


lhe students who wrote and present 


ed this skit were all majoring in art 
at Western Illinois State College. They 
were Betty Barth, James Curran, 
Jacquelyn English, Duane Smith, Joan 
Sullivan, and Richard Webb. 





[concluded from inside front cover| 


not mean that all programs are set in 
the diamond, but it does mean that the 
mere selection of words with which we 
weave connote the same kinds of color 
and action. Resemblance and contiguity 
have greater applications as we ap 
proach those more reflective experi 
ences. However, to use the principles 
here we must know our consumers even 
more intimately 

The sincere teacher can serve as the 
go-between in keeping the broadcaster 
informed of classroom atmosphere. The 
broadeaster has an obligation to cap- 
ture this atmosphere in his materials 
In applying the principles of association 
of experiences, both teacher and broad 
caster must recognize the dignity of 
the individual student and replace a 
dictation of common goals with an ex 
citation to imaginative action.—]ouN 
C. CRABB 





{concluded from page 27 | 


persons were added to the audience of 
educational programs in about the same 
proportion as they held in the sample 
Also from the study it was indicated 
that the audience for educational radio 
programs is normally composed of a 
disproportionate number of persons in 
the “40 or more” age category, and that 
this ratio cannot be permanently affect 
ed by promotion for adult programs 





{concluded from page 30| 


shot into space to become earth satel 
lites. In this way, two or three of these 
permanent stations would be capable of 
receiving signals from the earth and 
retransmitting them to blanket the en 
tire world. This indeed would be the 
ultimate in coverage and interplanetary 
engineers believe in its feasibility 
Camera tubes have been manufac 
that will respond faithfully to 
infra-red light 


tured 
This light is in the por 
tion of the spectrum that is invisible to 
Many 
applications are suggested here in con 


the eves of humans and animals 


nection with burglar alarms, photo 
graphic recordings, and observation of 
the behavior of animals in their habitats 
and other scientific experiments 

In the aircraft industry, test pilots 


_ very frequently risk their lives to vali 
*date the plane of new and radical de- 


sign. Now by means of radio control 
and a television “eye” human lives may 
be spared. All of the informazion con- 
cerning the plane’s performanée can be 
transmitted to the the 
ground as the television pilot watches 


observers on 


the gauges and the instrument panel. 

Doctors working with the human eve 
are trying television therapy as a pos 
sible aid in the instances of weakened 
eye muscles. Typical of these experi 
ments is the report of one doctor who 
explains the technique. The young sub 
ject is allowed to watch an interesting 
adventure movie with both eves until 
the film climax or exciting 
episode. Then the normal eye is shield 
ed by a card and the takes 
over the entire job of following the 
the The resultant 
shifting of the eye back and forth helps 
to strengthen the muscles 


nears a 
weak eve 


motion on screen 


Three major systems of pay-as-you 
go television are being promoted by the 
Zenith Corporation | Phonevision |, the 
Skiatron Corporation {Subscriber 
vision], and Balaban and Katz Corpo 
ration | Telemeter| to bring the bill di 
rectly to the consumer. Uses to which 
these facilities can be put include ex 
tension and adult education classes in 
the home in connection with accredited 
Institutions, as the 


movies, 


well as means of 


viewing — first-run 


sporting 
events, and plays 

Spyros Skouras, of Twentieth Cen 
tury-Fox, envisions four or five com 
petitive networks or circuits for theater 
television in each natural area or time 
zone of the country. As an example, 
New York, Chicago, Denver, Atlanta, 
and Los Angeles could act as centers to 
service 500 to 1,000 theaters in each 
network. Almost. fifty theaters 


have already been put into service in 


such 


major television centers 

\ctually, television can do practical 
ly anything that the human eve can 
do—and do it under more hazardous, 
prolonged, and exacting conditions. All 
that is necessary is to decide what is to 
be done, and a way can be devised. The 
versatility of television, even at this early 
stage, has been too often neglected as 
far as the general public is concerned 
\ll must be brought to realize the tre 
mendous employment potential of this 
field as well as the need for training 
large numbers of specialists to meet the 
growing demand 
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FREC Recommended Programs 





Rapio EDUCATION 
S. Office of Edu 
cation, Washington 25, D. C., has 


HE FEDERAI 
ComMITTER, U 


issued a list of network radio programs 
[prepared by Mrs. Gertrude G. Brod 
erick| to aid teachers in selecting and 
recommending programs for curricular 
and extra-curricular These lists, 
which the FREC has been preparing 


for the past six years, have been select 


use, 


ed on a broad educational basis, im 
volving three major considerations 
Educational significance 


whether 


Consid 
ering a program presents mm 


formation, concepts, and — opinions 


important to the maimtenance and de 
velopment of the democratic way of 
life: and also whether it builds a favor 
able attitude toward, or gives an appre 


ciation of our cultural, social, and 


ethical values 
Program quality pro- 
gram from the standpoint of writing, 


Judging a 


production, and presentation as well as 
good taste from the pomt of view ot 
content and sponsorship 
Instructional adaptability ——| eter 
mining just how a program lends itself 
to use by teachers for specitic classroom 


assignment in some subject ordinarily 


taught at the grade level indicated 
Despite the that 


programs have considerable educational 


recognition news 


value, none is listed here. This ts due in 
part to the fact that such programs are 
so numerous 

The day 


work are the 


of the week, title, and net 


only means of identifica 
tion provided for each of the recom 


mended = programs ‘he widespread 
practice of presenting delaved broad 
casts Via 


transcription would ino any 


event make necessary a check of the 


radio logs in the local newspapers, 
supplemented by contacts with the radio 
stations rendering service in the area 
Only in this way may disappointments 
be reduced to a minimum when plans 
are made for student or personal use ot 
network programs 
SUNDAY 

Carnival of Books |NBC| 

from 


lexece rpt 
a popular children’s book 
rated by Jack Lester 
children 


nar 
\ panel of school 
discusses the with the 
author at the close of the program 
Moderator: Mrs. Ruth Marshaw 


The UN Is My Beat |NBC] 


story 


Clark 


\merican 
Nations, 
with guests happenings of 
the week at the UN 

Vorthwestern Stand 
[MBS] cooperation 
with Northwestern University, this is a 


director, 
United 


\l | ichelberge rT, 
Association for the 


discusses 


Reviewing 


Broadcast in 


panel discussion of questions of national 


interest and significance. It offers au 
thoritative opinions on economic, politi 
cal, and. social problems, the arts, the 
other educational sub 


sciences, and 


jects. Panel consists of from three to 
hve 

Invitation to Learning |CBS|—Dis 
tinguished scholars, authors, and critics 
meet informally to discuss the outstand 
literature. D1 
L.vman Bryson is chairman 

Green Cross Song Festival [NBC] 

Phe National Council 


sents a 


ing classics of world 


Satety pre 


musical series featuring out 

standing college choirs from the entire 

country 
Miewpomt—USA 


sions of 


| NBC|—Discus 


currently important problems 


of labor, agriculture, and industry. Pre 
sented alternately 
AFL, CIO, 
Federation, National Grange, and the 
| S 


In cooperation with 


American Farm Bureau 
Chamber of Commerce 
horal 


Outstanding college and unt 


Vutual’s College ( 


|MBS] 


versity 


Series 


choral groups present musik 


which is designed to highhght the 


varied types of songs, ranging from 


religious and classical melodies to folk 
that 
compromise the musical curricula im the 


and modern 


songs 


Jazz, today 


\merican schools 
People's Platform {CBS | 


tive issues of th day 


Provoca 
discussed by 
prominent and well informed guests 
with Dwight Cooke as moderator 

Fisk Jubilee Singers |NBC} Inter 
nationally known musical group from 
isk  [ 


iuspices ol tl 


niversity presented under the 
United Negro ( ollege 
Fund 

Piano Playhouse | ABC| 


solos, duets, and improvisations by out 


both 


Features 


standing pianists in jazz and 


classical music 


ritic at Large |NBC| 


leon Pear 


son brings the most significant ideas 


trom 


hooks, 


screen plays, the 


magazines, stage and 


ideas that shape the 
\merican mind 


String Serenade {CBS | I ight, 
short numbers for string orchestra in 
cluding works by American composers 
submitted to CBS for use on the pro 
gram 

University of Chicago Round Table 
INBC] current na- 
tional and international affairs by per 
sons prominent in government, indus- 
trv, science, and education 


The Symphonettes [CBS] 


Discussions of 


Semi 
classical orchestra, and vocal music 

V. ¥. Philharmonic Symphony Or 
chestra |CBS|—Classical music by this 
famous orchestra presented from Car 
Hall, New York. Intermission 
miterviews and commentary by James 
Fassett, CBS Music 
Visor 

-Imerican Forum of the Air {NBC 

Discussion of current 


negie 


Division super 


controversial 
issues with various points of view pre- 
sented by guest speakers. Moderator : 
Theodore Granik 

Concert of 


/ urope 


outstanding 


| ABC ]—Fea 
orchestras of the 
Marshall Plan countries. Programs are 


tures 


recorded in Europe in cooperation with 
the Economic Cooperation Administra 
tion 

Report from the Pentagon [MBS] 

Features interviews with army, navy, 
airforce, and marine corps personali 
ties with important stories to tell, who 
have just reported in to the Pentagon 
from their posts abroad. Features also 
interviews with little-known personali 
ties in the Pentagon who have impor- 
tant jobs in keeping with the Nation’s 
defense effort 

The Air Force Hour |MBS|—The 
official, Air Orchestra, 
singing sergeants and soloist Sergeant 
Glenn Darwin, under the direction of 
Colonel George F 


Force Concert 


Howard, broadcast 
the only all-G:l program now on a na 
tional network 

The Greatest 
| ABC]—New 


dramatized 


Story Ever 
Testament 


Told 
stories 
under the supervision of 


Fulton QOusler, imternationally-known 


writer and senior editor of 
Digest 

Little Symphonies |MBS|—Under 
the direction of Roland [edue this pro- 
gram, with the Canadian 


Broadcasting Corporation, is presented 


Reader's 


origimating 


as an international exchange teature 
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This ls Free Europe |MBS|—A 
series of musical programs designed to 
illustrate the cultural backgrounds and 
the postwar economic and physical re 
Western 
europe. Programs are prepared in the 
ECA studios in Paris 

The Enchanted Hour |MBS| 


classical program comprising ex 


habilitation of the nations of 


sC Ini 
cerpts from popular operas and oper 
ettas The 
35-piece orchestra is under the direction 
Weber, Mutual's Midwest 
Division music director 
Theatre Guild on the Arr |NBC]| 

\daptations of notable stage 


and starring Naney Carr 


ft Henry 


y SUCCESSES 


with leading stage and film stars in the 


major roles Produced by Theatre 
Guild 

Sylvan Levin Opera Concert | MBS] 

(auest opera stars ol the Metropol 
tan and New York City Opera Associa 
tions appear weekly in this specially 
prepared program of classical music, 
Pagliacei, Carmen, 


Magi 


Sylvan 


from such works as 
Rigoletto, 1] Provatore, 
lute, the 
Levin, Mutual's musical director 

Orchestra 
third 
Fraser Har 


and 
under direction of 
Oklahoma Symphony 
|MBS|-—A 


under the direction of Guy 


series im its vear, 


rison. Standard repertoire Is featured, 


but each broadeast is marked by the 


presentation of an \merican score 
either currently recognized as a class« 
Har 
each 

the 


Auditorium 


or det med to become one by Mr 


rison. Guest soloists appear on 


program. Broadcasts originate im 
Oklahoma City University 
The People Act |CBS] 


actuality tap 


\ series of 
broadeasts recorded in 
\merican 

the 


of democrat procedure at 


dozens ot communities to 


demonstrate effective functioning 


the grass 
roots le vel 


Vegro 


program ot 


College Choirs |ABC] \ 
music, both 
the choirs of 


United Negro 


choral SA red 


and secular, featuring 
member colleges of the 
College Fund 
Monpay TrrouGci FRIDAY 

Vert's Record Adventures |MBS| 

\ series of excursions into history, 
trips to countries or particular locales, 
ponderings upon social phenomena or 
interesting personalities. ach program 
tells a 


plores a problem in a casual mannet 


takes a position of story or eX 


Folk songs, interesting novelities, west 


ern melodies, ethnic recordings, 


comedy, and obscure records are inte 


grated into the theme of the day 


The Clyde Beatty Show | Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday only, MBS] 
Spotlights the adventures of one of the 
world’s foremost animal trainers in 
\frica \sia 
trapping animals for his big top circus 

You and the World |CBS|—Dwight 
Cooke, CBS radio host, holds nightly 


his travels through and 


conversations on a wide range of sub 
well-informed 
all walks of life 

i] V. Highlights |MBS| 


of the tremendous public interest in 


jects with from 


guests 
Because 


Kar Eastern developments as reflected 
by the activities of the United Nations, 
this program ts offered in cooperation 
with the United Nations 
Lake Success. Each program features 
the highlights of that day’s United Na 
\ssembly 
portions of the actual proceedings from 
the floor 


direct from 


tions discussion imcluding 


MONDAY 
The Railroad Hour |NBC|—Adap 
tations of operettas and unusual come 
dies with Gordon MacRae and guests, 
and the NBC 


Carmen Dragon 


orchestra conducted by 


Loice of Firesto Orches 


w [NBC] 


tra directed by Howard Barlow with 
soloists 
Telephon 


yreatest 


yuest 
The 


world's 


The 


artists are 


Hour |NBC| 
musical 
soloists with symphony orchestra con 
ducted by Donald Voorhees 
Cities Service Band of 
|NBC]—A_ 4&-piece band and male 
quartet conducted by Paul Lavalle 
Hear Front—Home Front |MBS| 
Phis permits 
eavesdrop as top-flight Mutual corres 


linerica 


program listeners — te 
pondents in the United States chat in 


formally with front-line war corres 


pondents at General Ridgeway’s Head 
Holles 


Technical arrangements 


quarters in Tokyo with I-verett 
as moderator 
for the series are so complete, that at 
times, more than 25,000 miles of land 
and short channels have 


lines wave 


been utilzed for a single program, 1n 
order to link together the speakers in 
the various MBS re 


porters in London, Vienna, Frankfurt, 


cities involved 
and other points also join the program 
from time to time 

Time for Defense | ABC] 
the 
Consists ot recordings ot 


Present 


ed in) cooperation with Defense 


Department 
actual combat in Korea and interviews 


with prominent navy, air force, and 


army figures in the news 


Bands for Bonds |MBS|—A differ 


ent popular orchestra each week enter 


tains in order to promote 
Broadcast 
tion with the U 


ment 


Savings 
? - s or: 
sonds sales. is in scoopera 


S. Treasury Depart- 


TUESDAY 


Cavalcade of America 


(NBC| 
Dramatized stories of famous and little 
known people who have helped to make 
\merica great. Sponsored by the Du 
pont Company 

elmerica’s 


| ABC] 


discussion of the social, political, and 


Veeting ot the li 
Radio’s sounding board for 


Town 


economic issues uppermost in the minds 
of the Outstanding 
authorities in the field under discussion 


\merican people 


are chosen to speak on these broadcasts 
George V. Denny, Jr., is moderator 

United or Not! |ABC|—lInterviews 
with prominent UN representatives by 
members of the UN Correspondents 
\ssociation 

WEDNESDAY 

The Halls of Ivy |NBC| 
liberal humanitarian 
philosophy, co-starring Mr. and Mrs 
Ronald Coleman 

WGM Musical Comedy Theatre of 
the Air |MBS|—An hour of gay en 


tertainment bringing to listeners a full 


Drama 


tization of and 


roster of MGM musical stars in conden 
such celebrated 


Me in St 


sations of films as 
“Meet Louis,” “Anchor's 
Aweigh,” “The Great Ziegfeld,” and 
many more 

Family Theatre |MBS| 
spiritual problems form. the 


Social and 
basis for 
the plots of this dramatic series, de 
the 
leading actors, writers, 


veloped through cooperation of 


directors, and 


executives of the and 


motion picture 
radio industries 

Wr. President {| ABC|—This unusual 
dramatic program stars Edward Arnold 
and is based on the interesting human 
incidents the lives 
Identification of the 


president around whose life the story 


which oceurred i 


of the presidents 
is woven is not revealed until the end 
of the program 

THURSDAY 
Best) |NBC]—An 


average American family whose troubles 


Father Knows 
and triumphs are characteristic of most 
lives 

Rod and Gun Club of the dir |MBS] 
\ panel discussion in question and 
leading amateur and 


answer torm by 


professional sports figures, with em 


phasis on hunting and fishing. The pro 


grams origmate once or twice each 
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month from on-the-spot fishing and 
hunting paradises, such as Canada, the 
Bahamas, Bermuda, and Florida, where 
local sportsmen and guides’ participa- 
tion ts tape recorded for later broad 
cast 
FRIDAY 
INBC] \ 


radio dramatizations of con 


Short 


seTies of 


Story weekly 


temporary American and British short 


stories 

Irmed Forces Review |MBS|—A 
Department of Defense all-service radio 
feature. The many tacets of enlisted life 
in the four major services—air force, 


irmy, marine Corps, Navy, and their 


women’s auxiliary organizations—are 


highlighted by the Department of De 
lense = tape recording crews 
ed to the 


that are not common knowledge to the 


assign 


task, particularly activities 


average citizen 
Capitol Cloakroom |CBS} 
CBS 


Three 
newsmen interview Washington 
officials and legislators on an important 
national issue of the week 

Pro and Con |NBC|—Government 
spokesmen and distinguished Ameri 
can leaders present their views 

SATURDAY 

Vo School Today |ABC|—-A 
two-hour Saturday morning show for 
\rthur in the 


who acts as narrator 


big 


children, featuring Jon 
role of “Big Jon,” 
and pal of his young friend “Sparky.” 
Sparky is a character created by a re 
cording trick. The two talk, have fun, 
discuss problems, and listen to records 

Vind Yow [NBC]—A 
discussion of teen-age problems by high 


\llen 


Vanners 
school students with Ludden as 
master of ceremonies 

Somerset Maugham Theatre [NBC] 

Dramatization of the works of Somer 
set Maugham. These adaptations are 
based on his books, plays, and short 
stories 

Junior Junction | ABC] 


an outstanding guest teenager who has 


ach week 


achieved success in the business, artis 
tic, or sports world, appears on Junior 
Junction, a program produced entirely 
The 


comedy - 


by teenagers format consists of 
with 
voung people in the audience on prob 
lems related to youth. Weekly auditions 


are held in the Chicago high schools for 


music, and interviews 


singers who appear as guests on the 
show 

Let's Pretend |CBS] Dramatic 
adaptations of fairy tales and original 
fantasies produced and directed by Nila 


Mack. 
U.S. Marine Corps Band |MBS| 
The famed U.S. Marine Band under 
the direction of Major William F. San- 
telmann presents a variety of martial, 

pop, and concert music 

Public Affairs | NBC|—Talks, dis 
cussions, or brief dramatizations pre 
sented by national organizations such as 
Red Cross, Girl Scouts, CARE, ete., in 
observance of their national campaigns 

American Farmer | ABC\|—A_ pro 
gram devoted to special phases of agri- 
culture—livestock shows, state fairs, 
business reports, and meetings and dis 
cussion problems of land-grant colleges 
Organizations such as 4-H Clubs and 
the National Grange are invited to par 
ticipate. The U.S. Department of Agri 
culture presents a five-minute feature 
on each broadcast 

5th Army Band |MBS}] 
from Fort Illinois, the 
100 piece band is presented under the 
direction of Chief Warrant Officer 
Leslie Y. Harkness. The 5th Army Dis- 
trict covers 13 states in the Great Lakes 
Region. 

Vavy Hour | ABC] 
the | 
guest participation 

National and Home 
| NBC]—Pickups from the U.S 
partment of 


Originat- 
Sheridan, 


Ing 


A concert by 
S. Navy Band with occasional 


Hlow 
De- 


Interviews, 


kearm 


\griculture 
guest speakers, and music 
Bands for Bonds |MBS|—A differ 
ent popular orchestra each week enter 
tains in order to promote Savings Bond 
sales. Broadeast in cooperation with the 
U.S. Treasury Department 
Youth {MBS] 
Presenting the 90-piece Los Angeles 


Symphonies for 


Philharmonic Orchestra under the di- 
Alfred Wallenstein. The 


half-hour concerts feature musical com 


rection of 
positions specially adapted for teen 
age listening with an intermission quiz 
conducted by Holly 


selected 


a distinguished 
Students 
from the studio audience form the quiz 


wood personality 
panel, answering questions submitted 
by program listeners. Brief comments 
by Mr. Wallenstema point out the musi 
cal themes and roles played by various 
musical instruments in the special ar 
rangements. The music is intended for 
correlation with the public school music 
curriculum for the year 

Coffee in Washington [NBC] 
tures 


Fea 
officials 
being interviewed by Bill Herson of the 
NBC Washington staff 


prominent) government 


Vetropolitan Opera [ABC] A 
broadcast from the stage of the Metro 
politan Opera House, New York City, 
featuring an opera in its entirety with 
intermission famous 
an Opera Quiz directed at 
the musical 
world; and featuring program notes on 
the opera by Milton Cross 

Bandstand, U.S.A. | MBS] — This 
program is presented in) cooperation 
with the U.S. Treasury Department 
It features a different name band each 
week 


commentary by 
musicians ; 


well-known figures in 


Adventures in’ Science [CBS] 
Watson Davis, of Science Service, and 
guests discuss new discoveries in highly 
important fields of science. 

Carthbean Crossroads | MRS|—Pre 
sents music of Latin America and the 
talent of Puerto Rico. Cesar Concepcion 
and his orchestra, Perin Vasquez and 
his trio, and different Puerto Rican 
stars are featured each week. 

Cross Section U.S.A, | CBS] 


major business, labor, and farm organ 


Sev¥en 


izations express their opinions on a sub 
ject of the week through a_ selected 
spokesman 

Hawaii Calls | MBS|—Offers music 
of the Islands, broadcast directly from 
the famous Waikiki Beach and display 
ing Hawaiian rhythms with friendly and 
distinctive continuity 

UN on the Record |CBS|—Featur 
ing behind-the-scenes interviews with 
leading world tigures who give official 
reports on questions of paramount inter 
national importance affecting world 
peace, world health, and world welfare 

Soldier's Serenade | MBS] \ pop 
ular music program by the dance band 
unit of the U.S. Army Band broad 
cast in the interest of army and air force 
recruiting 

VBC Symphony Orchestra |NBC] 
Presenting concerts of symphonic music 
conducted by Arturo 
guest conductors 

This 1 Beheve |CBS|—Edward R 
Murrow and guests present the per 
sonal philosophies of thoughful men and 
women in all walks of life 

Chicago Theatre of the Air |MBS] 

Features a full hour of the world’s 
great operas and light operas adapted 
for radio and presented by an all-star 
cast, 


Toscanini and 


guest and a 


chorus of over one hundred performers 


operatic singers, 
The orchestra is conducted by Henry 
Weber, MBS Central Division musical 
director 
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by WNYC, the non-commercial voice 


Honors and Awards of the Citv of New York 


AER-Scholastic Awards \WNYC, on the opening day of the City Christophers Announce Awards 


S ion teenth 1 ] , 
The Scholastic Writing Awards are tation’s Thirteenth Annual American Radio and television programs were 





\ oak ot : 
the leading national program for early Music Festival which ran from Febru 
' ») 


included in the selections for annual 
} » } ly 
recognition of writing talent among iry 12-22, inclusive 


awards of the Christophers for the first 
high school boys and girls. For more Serge Koussevitzky, wife of the time this year. The awards were given 
than 28 years this nation-wide pro owned conductor of the Boston to the NBC radio Cavalcade of America 
} and the VBC Television ¢ )pera Theatre 
for its presentation of “Amahl and the 
Night Visitors.” 


, ‘7 S whony Orel resented scroll 
oram conducted by Scholasti laga iy} n\ role tra, pre ent ascrol 


1 oO or Vinee 2 npell . 
ines with the cooperation of publi to Mavor Vincent R Impellitteri at the 
f | “1 : en | 
spirited spon or ha encouraged crea Opening I tival concert im wn Ha I, 
tive expression among = junior 1 broadcast | WN Y( on Tuesday, 


| ire ( o 5:00 yp 
emlor high school students 22 m JUV t p.m 


This year's iward oft 1 Ol I oyril ed \\ N Y¢ : “dis 


mgu 1 o \n 1 mn 
hieations in the field of 10 ip ; , nerican Ce 


lhe Christophers is a national or 
ganization of 600,000 followers. It was 
founded in 1945 


Cavalcade of America was singled 
out for the presentation of “The Path 


of Praise,” a drama about the founding 


writing. Classifications w | ———s . ding contribu 
mined in cooperation with the sat f contemporary 
ciation for Education by Radio : : of the Thanksgiving holiday, presented 
\ccording to the Scholastic Rule . va uithorized in a reso on NR¢ November 20. 1951. The 
Booklet for 1952, participant must Us¢ vw 5 a py Une Board of Directors e230 “ | ae ; - 
of the Koussevitzky Music Foundation °° prize to this program will bx 

standard radio eript torm Che maxi shared by John Driscoll, storv editor 


a ita Tanuary 19 meeting and forward 
ny is 3,500 word atta my ana Wa 
mum length accepted 1 ‘ rds, John Zoller, director; and George H 


\ 


Sevinoul \ Siegel, director of 


but shorter seripts are preferred 
[1] Original radio drama. radio communications for the City of ihe 
[2] Radio drama adaptation New York he resolution reads, in Ihe . opera bages Wand the Neg 
Seripts based on published material part: “Through the annual WN Y¢ Visitors” was —— on Christmas 
fiction, biographies, history. Give sources ival of American Music, New York — Eve bye Carlo Menotti, COI poses 
facts: title, author, publisher Where ity has encouraged creative talent, sent ind librettist ; Samuel ( hotzinoff, pro 


Faulkner, scriptwriter 


oy and beauty, in the form of fresh ducer; and Kirk Browning, television 
possible use non copyrighted SOUTCE oo P ; *- 
Copyrighted materials usually nnot ' ideas, mM the homes of i director; will share the $3,000 award 
OD yhites ate Is Istiall canno : ’ 
be reproduced , and brought honor to 4 to this program 
” ’ () 4 
[3] General radio script “ae nan lhe prizes are given annually by the 
views. new ports, variety progran he Koussevitzky Music Foundation — ¢ hristophers for work of “enduring 
S, Ws, spo an \ ro ’ ; 
sella elaine ti Raw Buen weie, was created by Serge Koussevitzky in spiritual significance \ccording to 
1942 “for the purpose of commission Father James Keller, founder and di 
ter \ | ] «r 1) h \ lop 4) ‘) “ re ) ~ < 4 
Natidnel Awards—First. $25 ney work ing in the develoy rector of the organization, the awards 


drama 


ond, $15; third, $10; five fourth place it of musical talent and encourag ire offered to “focus attention on the 
La ~ Ge. 4 I It) ! na 2 ; 
wards of $5 each. Sponsor offers addi ng the growth ot musical culture creative power resting in the hands of 


luctor writers, directors, and producers and 


tional $10 award for any seript suitable ‘ H the noted cone 
for publication in booklet of radio t th mundation which, in the — to encourage that power to be used, un 
scripts. Short seripts [200° to 90 Fo geste ee xistence, has com- det God, for good to all and harm to 
words] that other school groups can poms, wi lorty-five com none.” The awards also included pre 
Produce ire especially welcome 1 ges o \meri sentations tor motion pictures, books, 

To teachers of students winning first ans Who nusie has been broadcast newspaper stories, and magazine pieces 


prize in each classification will go a 





package of 25 Audiodises for school re 


cording purposes, 3 Sapphire Record Events—Past and Future 


Ing \udiopoints, and 3 Sapphire Vl i\ 


back Audiopoints, Vote: prize-winning Western Radio-TV Conference cation; The industry's TV Code and 


radio scripts are available IS1] in The Western 





Radio and Television how it can be made to work: | nique 
ludio Scripts-—-195 The sponsor for ¢ onference held its fifth annual meet program services to communities and 
ing on February 29 and March 1. Bay schools from Western FM_ stations: 
\rea members served as 1952 hosts and — International 


the field of Radio Seript Writing 
\udio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison 


2 broadeasting govern 
1 ’ - 
\venue, New York 24 inci ssions were held at Stan- = ment and private; Training for radio 


niversity. The program log in- and TV; Campus Activities in Radio: 


special visits to San Francisco What do the Audience Measurements 
The Koussevitzky Music Found: radio and television centers 


WNYC Receives Award hack d 


Mean > Radio and T\ projects of the 
scussed were Ford Foundation; How schools use 
anniversary, presented its first award — these: \What Western leaders are doing 


tion, in commemoration of its. tent! \mone the topies ch 
radio and television programs for in 


for “Public service m music” te thout T\) Channels reserved for edu struction and recreation: Preview of 
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new programs planned for TY. 

The Western 
Conference is a non-profit organization 
which was established to plan and offer 
conferences accessible to the Western 
States, where all who share an interest 


Radio and Television 


in the use of radio and television in the 
public interest can gather for the ex- 
change of ideas. San Francisco Bay 
Region has had some notable opportu 
nities for demonstrating that its com- 
munications agencies know how to use 
radio and television, both c operatively 
and competitively, in the public interest. 

President Wallace Sterling of Stan 
ford; Judge Justin Miller, board chair 
man, National 
Television 


Radio 
Chet 
ABC news com 


\ssociation of 
and Broadcasters ; 
Huntley, well-known 
mentator; Don Tatum, vice president 
of ABC-TV, Western Region ; Vaughn 
Seidel, Alameda County superintendent 
of schools; Alan Valentine, president 
of Committee for \sia; Harold 
HH. Fisher, Stanford's 
Hoover Library and 
KNBC news commentator; Lewis Hill, 
manager of the Listener's FM Station, 
KPFA, speakers 
Chairman of the 1952 Conference was 


Mrs 


University 


a I: ree 
chairman of 


Institute and 


were among the 


Inez G. Richardson, Stantord 


Home Study Music Course 
Successful 


Widespread interest in the Brooklyn 


College home-study course in) sym 
phonic music, which was conducted on 
WOXR's Symphony Hall for thirteen 
weeks, 


of this 


has prompted the continuance 
college-away-from-the-campus 
course for another term 

Made available through the coopera- 
tion of Brooklyn College Radio-Televi 
sion Center and Radio Station WOXR, 
this home-study course enables radio 
listeners to earn college diploma credits 
or to acquire a better understanding ot 
music while listening at home 


The second term course, which runs’ 


from February 15 through May 9, again 
is being built around WOXR’s Syn 
Hall on 


8:05 to 9 p.m 


Friday 
Enrolled students are 
required to listen to the 13 broadcast 


phony nights from 


programs and to complete five written 


assignments which are outlined in a 
study guide. Serving as a supplement 
to the required Friday night listening, 
this printed study guide is available 
for the guidance of the student and to 


enhance the usefulness of the course 


Written by Harold G. Lawrence, di- 
rector of recorded music for WONR, 
and Fred Grunfeld, producer and an- 
nouncer on WOXR's Music Magazine 
series, the study guide provides infor 
mation about the music on each broad- 
cast together with suggested reading 
lists and additional recorded material 
Musie lovers who do not wish to enroll 
in the course but who desire the pro- 
gram notes, 
Brooklyn 


Center for one dollar a copy. 


them from 


Radic - Telev isi Da 


may secure 


College 


Brooklyn College has pioneered in 
Hav- 


ing used these methods intensively on 


the use of audio-visual education 


campus, the college last year intitiated 
a community service by making the 
course available to radio listeners who 
may never have had an opportunity to 
obtain a college course in music. There 
were 15 states represented in the mail 
received pertaining to the course. Since 
the WOXR programs also are carried 
over the stations of the Rural Radio 
Network in New York State, 
and on stations in Western Pennsyl 
vania and 


upper 


Southern Connecticut, the 
bulk of the mail comes from the five 
boroughs of New York, Long Island, 
upstate New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
svlvania, and Connecticut. Other re- 
sponses came from Massachusetts, the 
District of Columbia, New Hampshire, 
West Virginia, and Ohio. 

\s a regular offering in the Brookyln 
College School of General Studies, the 
course—referred to as Music R-1] “En 
Music”—is an elective in 
the 2-year diploma curricula in mer- 


jyoyment of 


chandising, small business, secretarial 
studies, and television broadcasting 
Others interested in enrolling without 
college credit may do so regardless of 
their previous educational background, 
receiving a special certificate issued by 
Brooklyn College at the close of the 
series. 


Science Winners Broadcast 
Seven youthful winners of the 11th 
annual “Science Talent Search,” con 
ducted by. Science Service, Washington, 
XC 
projects which won them top places 
and trips to the nation’s capital, when 
they were guests of Watson Davis on 
CBS Radio's Adveatures in 
Saturday, February 16 


., outlined the results of scientific 


Science, 


Their projects covered a wide variety 
of tests and experiments, 


from the 


hatching of double-yolked eggs to the 
mapping of an abandoned mine. The 
seven program were a group 
chosen from 40 winners, whose essays 
were judged best out of 15,000. re- 
ceived from entrants in all parts of the 
country. All entrants are high school 
students 


guests 


The program guest winners 
were : 

William W. Hooker, 3385 Highview 
Terrace, S$... Washington, D. C., stu 
dent at Anacostia high school. His win 
ning essay was on Pascal's Triangle, 
in which numbers in a triangle, ar 
ranged a certain way, equal the total 
of other numbers in the triangle 

Leslie Michael Klevay, 8109 Lara 
mie Ave., Skokie, Illinois, a student of 
Niles Township high school. He studied 
the embryonic development of double 
volk eggs, and came up with the in 
formation that most of the eggs hatch 
into singles, and a great many embryos 
die. Out of 455 eggs in his experiment, 
only three hatched twins. 

Byron Elbert Blanchard, 5514 Marcy 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska, a student at 
the Central high school. He built a 
cathode ray oscilloscope at a cost of 
50 cents. 

Kmmanuel P. Papadakis, 2274 Burt 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska, also a stu 
dent at Central high school. He wrote 
on the propulsion of modern aircraft 
with carbon dioxide cylinders. 

Richard A. Bideaux, 2521 
Street, Tucson, 


East Sth 
\rizona, a student at 
Tueson senior high school. He mapped 
abandoned mines and brought out 
specimens of 300 different deposits 

Alice Eve Beck, 346 l-gmont Ave., 
Mt. Vernon, New York, a student at 
\. B. Davis high school. She studied 
the possibilities of prehistoric contact 
between civilizations of Southeast Asia 
and Central and deduced 
proots of six contacts, but found no 
evidence that the two cultures had in 
fluenced each other. 

Paul Hilton Messinger, 5423 Har 
court 


America, 


\ve., Los Angeles, California, a 
student at Susan Miller Dorsey high 
school. He built a tunnel 4x4 
inches, in which he was able to test 
miniature aircraft at speeds up to 75 
miles per hour. 


wind 


Georgia Radio-TV Institute 

L. H. Christian, Station WREC, 
has been named chairman of the 1952 
Georgia Radio and Television Institute, 








which is to be held at the Henry W 
Grady School of Journalism, Univer 
sity of Georgia, this spring under the 
jomt sponsorship of the Georgia Asso 
ciation of Broadcasters and the 
School 


(srady 


Mr. Christian was appointed by Ben 
Willams, WPOC, A.B 
president. Others named to the com 
mittee are A.D. Willard, Jr., WOAC 
\ugusta; Ed Kobak, Jr, \WTWA, 
John \\ Jacobs, . 
WDUN, Gainesville; R. \W 
ville, \WORXIT, Atlanta ; 
Crowther, \WMAZ, 


was chairman of 


Savannah, 


Thomson : ’ 
Rounsa 
and Frank 
Macon. The last 
named the 1951 In 
stitute 

The 


meeting mn 


1952 


held its 


Atlanta, January 25, 


committee first 
nm con 
nection with the winter meeting of the 
Georgia Association of DBroadcasters 
Plans already made call for an institute 
program which will bring to the Univer 
sity Campus 


many of the outstanding 


leaders of broadcasting and telecasting 


Democracy Workshop at 
Williamsburg 

Over the weekend of February 15-17, 
1952, Colonial Williamsburg sponsored 
a Democracy Workshop in \Williams 
burg, Virginia 

Purpose of the \Workshop Was to 
offer selected high school students from 
a wide geographic area the opportunity 
to discuss the problems and respon 
bities which confront the 
\ large 
authorities also participated 
Wilhamsburg, 


once the political headquarters for men 


younger 


gen 


eration today panel of guest 


The restored city of 


such 


as George Washington, Thomas 


Jefferson, George Mason, and Patrick 


Henry, was considered a particularly 
appropriate site for the \Workshop 
The Workshop 


weekend was built around two series of 


entire Democracy 


round-table discussions. The first) on 


Saturday was on “Problems 
Home.” The 
early Sunday afternoon, was on “Prob 
\broad.” Approx 


mately 35 high school students and te1 


morning, 
of Democracy at second, 


lems of Democracy 


guest authorities participated 

Kmphasis of the round-table sessions 
the 
by the students attending 


Was on spontane ous p rte Ipation 


The 


authorities were on hand primarily to 


yuest 


stimulate discussion by students and to 
talk with 
during the weekend program of events 


meet and them informally 


Pwo experienced moderators, 
time ALERT member Dorothy 
of the New York 7 
Johnson of the 


long 
Gordon 
NICS and Joseph | 

Carnegie [endowment 


tor International Peace, directed the 
discussion 

\ thirty-minute 
tion, “A Message 


( ins,” 


dramatic presenta 


\mert 


alter 


our 
Saturday 
noon in the historic Hlouse of Burgesses 


Wi thie 


trom 


Was YIven on 


teconstructed colonial Capitol 


With the background and introductory 
and linking three 


narration, colonial 


documents dramatizing the sentiment 
for independence were 


school 
fourth 


read by high 
Workshop. A 
was the 


the 


students of the 
selected 
Voie ot 


annual 


MiCssaYye 


prize-winning oration ot 


Democracy contest, the com 


petition sponsored 


country by the 


throughout — the 
United States Junior 
National 


Ve levision 


Chamber of Commerce, the 


\ssociation of Radio and 


Broadcasters, and the Radio-Television 


\lanufacturers’ Association 


Other 


Workshop features included 


a preview of the French film Passion 


r Life, and an informal buffet supper 


National Radio-TV Program 
Competition 
More than 


television programs have 


$50 entries of radio and 
been sub 
mitted for loth an 

ieduea 


Programs, 


ompetition the 
American | 


} 


nual xhibition ot 


tional Radio and Televisiot 


it has been announced by Dr. I. Keith 


Pvler, Ohio State University 


Phe vearly exhibition consists of 


progranis ured over | S. and Cana 
dian radio and television stations during 


the past year, For the 


ind 


1 ] 
local 


first time, 


regional television 1OWs, as well 


as network program 
tered in the competition 


Phe exhi 


tion 


bition is held in ec 


with the Institute for [:ducation 


red by 


by 1 )y 


by Radio and Television, 
the { 
Ivlet 


\wards ¢ 


exhibitors of the 


SPOTISE 


niversitvy and = directed 


ft merit are presented to the 
broad 


outstanding 


casts for the purpose of stimulating the 


broadcasting at educational 


significant 
programs. These awards will be an 
nounced April 14 

The 1952 meeting of the Institute 
will be held ati the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel in Columbus April 17-20. Award 
winning programs will be available for 
Inktitute 


listening in the audition rooms 


lhe recorded programs were entered 
by 193 individual exhibitors, 90 by 
commercial stations and networks, 62 
by educational institutions, and 41 by 
national and local organizations 

Phe breakdown by program classifi 
that O8 cultural 
broadcasts, covering art, science, litera- 
ture, 


cation reveals are 
and music; 61 deal with personal 
and social problems, and 59 are public 
issue programs. Fourth most popular 
category is that 
with 52 entries 


of one-time “shows,” 


valuation of the radio entries will 
be handled by cooperative judging cen 
ters located in various cities throughout 
the U.S. All television shows are being 
graded by a committee in Columbus. 
well 
known authorities in radio and televi 


Judging centers are headed by 


sion education 


TV Recital Hall Saturdays 
lelevision Recital Hall, NBC's high- 
lv successful musical telecast 
will continue on the NBC-TV network 
ina new day-and-time period starting 
Saturday, March 1 [NBC-TV, 5:30 
pam, EST]. The program will move 
to Sunday May 4, 


when it will be presented on alternate 


series, 


afternoons starting 
Sundays at 5:30 p.m., EST 

Critical and public reception of this 
program has been consistently good, 
letters 


appreciation for 


listeners have 


this 


and many from 
expressed 


kind 


Many distinguished artists and mu 


new 
of television program 


sical groups are scheduled for appear 
ances 

Phis series was originated last sum 

the NBC Music Department 
supervision of Chotzi 
NBC general music director. It 
Was programmed as a summer replace- 
ment, but due to the 
NBC re-scheduled it 

Charles Polacheck 1s producer and 
John Block — is 
Claris Ross writes the brief script notes 
and 


Wie, by 
under 


not, 


Samuel 


fine response 


television director. 


Robert Denton is the announcer 


Lelevision Recitak Hall originates in the 
International Theatre, New York, be 


ore an invited audience. 


Special April Issue 
The next issue of the AER Journal 


will feature the Institute for Education 
] 


wv Radio which will be held in Colum 
bus, Ohio, April 17-20, inclusive, two 
\ER 


weeks’ earlier than usual 
will also be held there 4 


mect 
| 


Ings 





t 





